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THE AMERICAN RING CO. 
npHE tendency in style in furniture during the 
I last few years has done much to further 
the interests and develop the industry of cabinet 
brass-work. Although the market may be 
crowded to repletion with unlimited variety in 
style, the demand for something fresh ever re- 
mains. Such, indeed, seems to be the only 
means to keep things moving. The constant pro- 
duction of novelty is the task of those who desire 
to retain a public reputation, and it requires no 
small effort to keep this ever-changing system 
going. 

The use of such artistic goods is rapidly 
broadening, and the freedom and novelty of the 
designs keep pace with their widespread use. 

The new line of metal furnishings produced 
for next spring's trade by the American Ring 
Co. has already made its appearance, and covers 
everything made in the line of brass trimmings. 

One of the most novel ideas is a drawer pull 
containing a hand-painted porcelain placque, 
that will prove a desirable variation of the all- 
brass designs. The firm produces everything in 
brass pertaining to furniture decoration, such 
as desk handles, escutcheons, hat pins, mirror 
pins, cabinet hangers, table feet, desk rails, or- 
naments, mouldings, hinge plates, etc. All work 
is highly finished, being gold plated and finely 
chased by hand. It manufactures a large vari- 
ety of trimmings for brass and iron bedsteads, 
including solid brass mounts and brass tubing. 
So many and varied are the styles in fashion at 
the present day that a special education in the 
characteristics of decorative metal-work is 
almost an essential qualification to the modern 
cabinet maker. 



THE TIFFANY CHAPEL. 

THE famous Tiffany Chapel will re-open at 
333 Fourth Avenue, Tuesday, September 
4th, and remain' on exhibition daily from 10 A. 
M. to 4 P. M. until December 1st. Cards of ad- 
mission may be obtained at the office of the Tif- 
fany Glass and Decorating Company, 333 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 



THE ARCHITECTS' DIRECTORY FOR 1894. 

THIS valuable reference book to the architec- 
tural profession has just appeared from the 
press of Wm. T. Comstock. It is put up in con- 
venient shape and bound in red boards with gilt 
stamp, making quite a striking appearance. 
The work bears marks of very careful prepara- 
tion, aud aims to give, classified by States and 
towns, all the architects in practice in the United 
States and Canada. In giving architects' names 
the membership in the architectural societies is 
indicated by figures in brackets following each 
name; (1) indicating membership in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects; (2) the Architectural 
League of New York; (35) Royal Canadian Acad- 
emician. This will be found a valuable feat- 
ure, not only interesting to architects, but to 
those following up the work of associated 
architects. The influence of architectural asso- 
ciation in raising the standard of architecture 
in this country is well known, and this feature 
of the Directory will be regarded important. 

A selected list of the principal dealers in 
building materials and appliances is also given, 
which will be found useful to architects. To 
manufacturers and dealers the list of architects 



will be found of great value in addressing cir- 
culars and sending samples. 

The work is well got up, clearly printed and 
of convenient size, and will be found of great 
value to architects and the building trades. The 
price is SI. ^_____ 

YOUNQ HEN'S INSTITUTE OF THE Y. M. C. A. 
OF NEW YORK. 

THERE will be special exercises at the Young 
Men's Institute, 222 Bowery, New York 
City, Tuesday, October 2, to formally open the 
Educational Department of the work. There 
will be music and short addresses in the large 
hall, and all the class-rooms will be open for in- 
spection of the visitors. 

An excellent educational work is being done 
by the Institute each year. Instruction is given 
in the following subjects: Steam Engineering, 
Practical Electricity, Sanitary Plumbing, Car- 
riage Drafting, Mechanical Drawing, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Freehand Drawing. Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, English Grammar and Composition, 
Vocal Music and Glee Club, and First Aid to the 
Injured. 

The classes are open to all young men between 
the ages of seventeen and thirty-five years. A 
distinctive feature of this educational work is 
that the theory is taught to those who are get- 
ting the practical part of the subject in their 
daily work. Firemen are taught all the theory 
necessary for becoming engineers. Engineers 
are prepared to take charge of higher grade en- 
gines. Machinists are taught the mechanical 
drawing which they need in their work, young 
men in offices are taught the commercial sub- 
jects. In this way the efficiency and commercial 
value of each student is increased for his present 
employer. 

The enrolment for the season '93-'94 was 425 
young men. The quality of work done has shown 
a decided improvement each year. 

The school year continues until May, when 
diplomas and prizes are awarded by the Com- 
mittee of Management. Admission is free to 
the opening exercises on October 2, 

All interested are invited to attend. 



TO PREPARE AND APPLY ENAHEL. 

Enamel, which on account of its beautiful hard 
surface is sometimes called porcelain finish, is 
one of the most desirable agents for the freshening 
f old or solid furniture. It may be furnished ready, 
mixed in pint cans, and is obtainable in white, 
cream and a variety of delicate tints, and also in 
certain rich shades of terra-cotta, Indian-red and 
other dark colors, though the light hnes greatly 
predominate. General directions accompany each 
can and if these are carefully followed, failure will 
be impossible. In enamelling even more than in 
varnishing it is netessary to allow each coat to be- 
come perfectly dry before applying the next. In 
fact, unless the maker has sufficient patience to 
follow this rule literally, she should never attempt 
to enamel, as in ail probability her desire to hasten 
the work would only result in aggravating disa- 
pointment. 

The enamel sold in small cane is quite expensive, 
but a can will cover quite a large surface if the 
wood is first "sized" with a primary coat of com- 
mon paint. This provides a smooth, hard surface 
upon which to apply the enamel, and fewer coats 
will thus be required to produce a beautiful, glossy 



When large surfaces are to be treated and econo- 
my must be considered, a very good quality of 
enamel may be prepared at home, the neccessary 
ingredients being pure zinc-white and varnish, both 
of the best quality. These must be mixed until the 
proper consistency has been reached. It is impos- 
sible to give the exact quantities, as the varnish often 
varies in density, calling for more or less zinc-white 
When the varnish is very thick and heavy, thin 
it with a little turpentine, and then add the zinc- 
white. The latter should be a fine powder and 
should be sifted through a coarse net to exclude 
all lumps of gritty particles. Zinc- white already 
prepared with varnish for making the porcelain 
finish may be obtained in large cans, and many 
painters prefer to purchase it in this way, sometimes 
finding it necessary to thin it by adding a small 
quantity of turpentine. 




THE Atlantic Monthly is one of those recon- 
dite publications that appeals to the liter- 
ary, artistic and philosophic minority in the 
community. There is a certain spirit of sacrifice 
involved in thus refusing to cater to the tastes 
of the hoi polloi. It is the journal of our intel- 
lectual aristocracy. Its circulation may be lim- 
ited, but its pages are sweet to those who possess 
a taste for the finer flavors of cotemporary 
thought. While many of its articles are bril- 
liant, others again are dull and spiritless, sug- 
gestive of the library and not of actual life. We 
always like to read what that poetic writer, 
Lafcadio Hearn, has to say about his travels. 
There is a paragraph about the bronze mirrors 
of Japan in the October issue. He refers to a 
heap of bronze mirrors at Hakata, contributed 
by women to be used in casting a gigantic figure 
of Buddha. 

"I cannot feel delighted at this display, which, 
although gratifying the artistic sense with the 
promise of a noble statue, shocks it still more 
by ocular evidence of the immense destruction 
that the project involves. For Japanese metal 
mirrors (now being superseded by atrocious 
cheap looking-glasses of Western manufacture) 
well deserve to be called things of beauty. No- 
body unfamiliar with their gracious shapes can 
know the charm of the Oriental comparison of 
the moon to a mirror. One side only is polished. 
The other is adorned w,ith designs in relief: 
trees or flowers, birds or animals or insects, 
landscapes, legends, symbols of good fortune, 
figures of gods. Such are even the commonest 
mirrors. But there are many kinds; and some 
among them are very wonderful, which we call 
'magic mirrors,' because, when the reflection is 
thrown upon a screen or wall, you can see, in 
the disk of light, litminoxis images of thedesigns 
upon the back.*'' 

"Whether there be any magic mirrors in that 
heap of bronze ex-votos I cannot tell; but there 
certainly are many beautiful things. And there 
is no little pathos in the spectacle of all that 
wonderful quaint work thus castaway, and des- 
tined soon to vanish utterly. Probably within 
another decade the making of mirrors of silver 
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and mirrors of bronze will have ceased forever. 
Seekers for them will then hear, with something 
more than regret, the story of the fate of these." 



Scribner's Magazine for October contains the 
first of two articles on English Railways by H. 
G. Prout, editor of the Railway Gazette. Col- 
onel Prout recently made a trip to England ex- 
pressly for the magazine, to accumulate fresh 
material on a subject with which he was already 
familiar. He has in his articles preserved the 
open mind and the even judgment of a man who 
is thoroughly well-posted on the railroad prob- 
lem in all countries. In this first article, which 
deals with "Railroad Travel in England and 
America," he compares the systems of the two 
countries, particularly as to safety, speed, cost, 
comfort and construction. He starts with the 
assertion that the English railroad is "the most 
highly organized instrument of transporta" 
tion in the world.'' The clear and entertaining 
manner in which Colonel Prout develops the 
subject and the startling facts with which his 
article abounds will, for the first time, make 
plain to the general public the interior work- 
ings of the great railway lines. 



The amount of light that Harper's Weekly 
was able to throw upon the remote and little- 
known country of Korea, the instant that pub- 
lic attention was directed to it, may be taken as 
an indication of the almost boundless resources 
of the paper, and its capacity to deal promptly 
and comprehensively with every occurs nee of 
interest to the public. 



The ideal magazine prints not only timely ar- 
ticles on events and places, but stories of the 
right length to read aloud by the evening lamp. 
The September H arper's contains "A New Eng- 
land Prophet," the story of an Adventist alarm, 
by Mary E. Wilkins; "The General's Bluff," 
founded on a frontier campaign of General 
Crook, by Owen Wister; "The Tug of War," a 
tale of English men and women in Greece; 
chapters of "The Golden House," Charles Dud- 
ley Warner's novel of New York society, and the 
first of a two-part story of Narragansett Pier, 
by Brander Matthews. 



Harper's Bazar is presenting a great variety 
of fascinating styles for the early autumn, illus- 
trated by Sandoz and Chapuis, the famous 
Parisian artists, and selected from Worth's most 
distinctive creations. These autumn toilettes 
for out-door and in-door occasions surpass any- 
thing previously shown in a fashion journal. 
The September issues will be enriched by ele- 
gant gowns and hats for walking and driving, 
and by beautiful calling costumes. A brilliant 
novelette by M. McClelland, "St. John's Woo- 
ing," will run through several numbers. The 
scene of this story is in the far South, and it is 
intensely interesting from start to finisn. 



SHOULD the illustrator tell the writer's 
story over again in a new way, or should he 
give his pictures a general rather than a special 
bearing on the story, maintaining towards it 
the attitnde of a decorator and a painter of non- 
essentials ? Usually the writer is a stickler for 
the first theory, as the painter is for the last. 
There is an exception in "The Golden House," 
now running in Harper's Magazine. Mr. 
Smedley has not told Mr. Warner's story over 
again, nor has he been a mere decorator. All 
his pictures are interesting, and they illustrate 
the kind of present-day living described in the 
novel, but they rarely depict incidents in the 
story, nor are they character sketches. His por- 
traits are like the well-bred friends in whom the 
imaginative person always sees the heroes and 
heroines of fiction, or they are the persons with 
whom we jog elbows in crowded cars, and whom 
we recognize as types. "The Golden House" has 



An Artistic Success. 



flessrs. Nevius & Haviland's 
offerings for the Season of 




'V^'OTHING equal to these designs, 
<J I for correctness in drawing and 
coloring and fitness for mod- 
ern house furnishing has ever been 
offered to the American public. Ex- 
cellent examples of the Empire, Adams 
and Colonial styles, with some very 
choice illustrations of the modern 
French school :: :: :: :: 
:; Customers should always insist 
upon seeing Nevius & Haviland's pro- 
ductions :: :: :: :: :: 



Nevius & Haviland, 

422 Broome Street, 
New York City. 



been attractively and truthfully illustrated, and 
yet the author and the reader have not been 
kept apart by a painter's ideas of how certain 
persons looked in the story, and what their atti- 
tudes were at the most critical moment of their 
lives. 



THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LOVE, by Dr. 
Paolo Montegazza, translated from the 
original Italian edition by Miss Louise Sinclaire 
and published by the Cleveland Publishing Co., of 
this city is a work calculated to catch the breath 
of the ordinary cool-blooded Northern Puri- 
tan reader. The author, as might be expected 
from a son of Italy, is himself a man of fervid 
feeling and possesses a splendid mental equip- 
ment for discussing and dissecting the great 
theme of love from every possible standpoint. 
He allows no false modesty to interfere with ab- 
solute freedom of language in his expositions, 
and, as we read his glowing pages, we wonder 
whether we are perusing a book that is fit to be 
published, or have we, out of false modesty, been 
hitherto blindly closing our eyes to things in 
themselves eminently natural and necessary to 
our existence, and, certainly, profoundly inter- 
esting. 

This discussion of love in all its manifesta- 
tions bears the same relation to literature that 
a nude statue bears to sculpture in general, 
and here again the old question of the nude re- 
appears. 



It should be remembered that nature is al- 
ways nude, that innocence is always nude, for it 
is the conscious violation of virtue that has 
thrown a veil over unconscious nudity. 

The author has boldly taken for his text the 
idea that to love means to generate; that man's 
chief mission is to transmit the life he has re- 
ceived from his ancestors to posterity, and, in 
elucidating this theory, he takes an avaricious 
pleasure in tracing the behaviour of love in 
plants, animals and man, through all its exalta- 
tions and degradations. The faults and crimes 
of love are as vividly portrayed as its intoxicat- 
ing bliss, and our author, while praising the 
impetuous moral union of two youthful loving 
natures, hurls anathemas at the obscene unions 
of gold and vanity that characterize modern 
matrimony and a hundred other degradations. 
Contemplative love, sensual love, ferocious love, 
proud love, excoriated love, all its manifold man- 
ifestations are laid bare with a wealth of lan- 
guage that surprises the reader. 

Here are a few of the author's aphorisms in 
the art of being loved: 

"To love is to see everything with closed eyes, 
and to see nothing with open eyes." 

He who has loved and has been loved, even for 
a day, has no right to curse life. 

"Lasciviousness is to love, as fire is to the sun." 

"Every one receives precisely the quantity of 
love he merits." 

"To marry to save one's honor is often neces- 
sary, but always horrible." 



